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Dear Ms Strickland, 


I received your note with the copy of William Cosby (Crosby) land 
purchase in 1818 . I do thank you for your time and effort . 

Evidently this land was resold by the land office at St. Stephens ? 
Probably no final payment as made ? I may write to National Archives 
to see if I can find anything more about this , in the 1970's ] 

got all of the records for John Cosby (Crosby) from the archives on 


the land purchased at St. Stephens , I had the certificate numbers. 


I thank you for changing the information about Archie Dearmond 
and Belle Blair. I feel almost certain that this correct . Polly 

Blair married Archie Dearmond in March 1868 , she made that 
statement on her Confederate Veterans Widows Pension application , 
1870 census Wayne County list Archie Dearmon 21, Polly 20, Mary 1 , 
the ages are off a little : Archie was b. Oct. 1848-d. 1918, 

Polly was b. May 1848 d. 30 Oct. 1932 , Mary (she was know as 
Aunt Tennie to us) b. 7 Oct. 1868 d 21 Feb. 1959 . Aunt Tennie 
married 1st Richard Hays of Wayne County , one son John Hays , 
Tennie m 2nd time no children. Archie and Polly had seven other 


childern which I did not know. 


Belle Blair was sister of Polly , John A. , Mary Ann, James Knox 
Polk Blair, William Worth Blair and my grandfather Thomas Ak .exander 
Blair, they were children of James J. Blair and Dicy Byrd. Belle 

was an epiletic and at one time was cared for by her brother Polk 
Blair who had a lady living with them before Polk was married , 
there was a court action about him living unmarried with a woman, 
Erastus Robinson testified for him , the charges dropped, later 


Belle had a epiletic fit and fell into the fireplace , she died from this. 
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Erastus Robinson and wife Unity McCarty.... had several children 
including Pearl Robinson b. 1882 she m. William (Sandy) Blair 
28 Dec. 1900 a cney moved west 1st Ariz. 1908 then on to Calif. 
Unity McCarty/came and lived with them where she died in 1933 


27 March age 82 years , 7 months, 5 days ; her parents were 
Simpson McCarty and Mahalia Redd , Simpson d. 1892 Mahalia d. 


1898 ..Unity McCarty Robinson was carried by her son for burial 
in McLean , Va. — Pearl Robinson Blair d. 1957 in Calif. 


William Sandy Blair was the 2nd child of William Worth Blair 

and Ann Dearmond , they had 14 children . Ann Dearmond was the 
daughter of Elizabeth Dearmond , Ann b. 1855 d. 1903 , both are 
listed in your book WHO MARRIED WHOM WAYNE COUNTY , MISSISSIPPI. 


1 am trying to think of a few things about Wayne Co. but my mind 
is blank now. 

Cameron Grayson'swife Sarah ....? was agrandaghter of John Crosby Sr. 
and Susan listed in early records of Washington Co, , Wayne Co , he 
lived his last 10 years in Clarke C o. where he died 1846 , the 
estate settlement proves his children (my mother was a Crosby of 


this family) 


Moody: Charles S. Moody & Isham Moody brothers sons of Joseph 
Moody and Catherine married sisters Charles m. Catherine R. Stearns , 
Isham (called Iceman) m. 2nd Sarah Virginia (Aunt Jennie) their 
sister Martha Elizabeth Stearns Moore was my g grandmother , the 


Stearns were daughters of Paul Fisher Stearns and Martha Q. Lane. 
I know this is boring . 
Thanks again for your help. 


Sincerely, 


» AY) 
A OAT AN Q I Dox 
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MONTGOMERY BLAIR 


Postmaster General 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C. - Price 25 cents 
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ing year it was purchased by the Government for use as the Presi- 
dent’s guesthouse. 

When the house was advertised. in Francis Blair, Sr. 


spacious two-story brick building with basement; was built by the 
late proprietor for his permanent residence and has every con- 
venience for a family in and about it; a well of excellent water in 
the yard, a brick stable and carriage house adjacent the alley, 
flowers, and fruit gardens, tastefully laid out and highly cultivated. 

Today the house is four stories high, the third and fourth floors 
having been added by Montgomery and Gist Blair; respectively. 
The front portico and doorway were restored to conform to the 
architecture of the Federal period. The original brick is now 
covered with stucco and painted pale yellow. 

When the White House was closed for reconstruction in 1948, 
President Truman and his family moved into Blair House. In 
November 1950, while the President rested in a front bedroom, an 
assassin attempted to enter the house. A guard died by the as- 
sassin’s bullet in defending the President. 

As the President’s: guesthouse, Blair House has added a new 
dimension to its long role as a social and political gathering place. 
To read its guest list is to read the names of the world’s leaders in 
the last two decades. 

Eighty years after Montgomery Blair’s death, the house keeps 
the Blair name in the news. An even greater memorial to 
Montgomery Blair is the efficiency of the U.S. postal service, which 
he did so much to further. 


44 U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1963 O—682737 
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FOREWORD 


In 1789, Benjamin Franklin wrote to a French friend that “Our Con- 
stitution is in actual operation; everything appears to promise that it will 
last; but in this world nothing is certain but death and taxes.” 

Franklin had been the first American Postmaster General. In his day, 
getting the mail through was a rough and problematical business. But, if 
that imaginative gentleman were alive today, he could, I feel sure, be 
persuaded to amend his now famed statement to read: “In this world noth- 
ing is certain but death, taxes, and the United States Mail.” 

One man who did much to add certainty to the United States Mail was 
Montgomery Blair. A lawyer of strong will and forceful convictions, he 
was an influential as well as controversial figure on the Washington scene. 
As Postmaster General under Abraham Lincoln, he took over a confusion- 
riddled Post Office Department and ran it with a firm hand during the 
turbulent days of the Civil War. Despite the chaos of the period, he in- 
troduced some of the most important mail handling innovations and im- 
provements in the Department's history. 

We are this year celebrating the centennial of two memorable events— 
both initiated by Postmaster General Blair. One is the Paris Conference 
of May 1863—the first international conference on postal problems. Its 
work led to the founding of the Universal Postal Union, still a model of 
quiet and effective international cooperation. The second is the beginning 
of free city delivery, in July 1863, in 49 large post offices. 

This pamphlet, on the life and work of Montgomery Blair, is part of 


our commemoration of these events. Sn 


PostTMASTER GENERAL 


Ill 
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The material in this pamphlet was written and compiled by 
Rita Lloyd Moroney. The Post Office Department is indebted to 
the National Gallery of Art, the Columbia Historical Society, the 
National Archives, and the Library of Congress for photographs 
used in these pages. 


IV 
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‘ Blair House 


was in the dining room at a dinner given by him to General 
Robert E. Lee that Lee was told of Lincoln’s wish that he should 
accept command of the U.S. Army (in field) at the outbreak of 
the Civil War, which he subsequently declined. 


The plan to destroy the venerable building collapsed. 
Before World War II, important international visitors were 
housed either at the White House or at hotels in Washington. 
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in association with his son, Woodbury. Woodbury, and Blair’s 
other lawyer sons, Gist and Montgomery, Jr., continued the part- 


CONTENTS 


nership for many years after their father’s death. Mon&aseagoula Public Library 
Blair died of a spinal disease on July 27, 1883, at the age@éab-History & Genealogy Dep®u4ir Famity: 


The 16th Street entrance to the District of Columbia at Silver Blair Family 


Spring is called Blair Portal and honors Montgomery Blair, as 
does Silver Spring’s Montgomery Blair High School. The names 
of Blair Road, Blair Mill Road, Gist Avenue, and Selim Road in 
the District of Columbia, all hark back to the Blair family. The 
two homes in Silver Spring are gone. Silver Spring was razed in 
1955. Falkland was destroyed in 1958 to make way for a shopping 
center. 


Blair House 


Blair House and Blair-Lee House endure and are in full use. 
When, early in this century, it seemed likely that Blair House 
would be torn down to make way for a public building, Mont- 
gomery Blair’s daughter, Minna Blair Richey, made a memorable 
appeal to the Senate committee considering the matter: 


The house appears on the earliest maps of the city. After it 
was purchased by my grandfather, the late Frank Preston Blair, 
in 1835, it was the rendezvous of Thomas Benton, Van Buren, 
Levi Woodbury, Silas Wright, and other political leaders of the 
day. It was our house that was rented to Honorable George 
Bancroft, the historian, who lived in it while he was Secretary of 
the Navy in President Polk’s administration. It was also rented 
to the Honorable Thomas Ewing, who was Secretary of the 
Treasury and Secretary of the Interior under President Tyler. 
General Sherman was married in the drawing room of this house 
and often pointed out to me the exact spot where he stood during the 
ceremony. My father, the late Montgomery Blair, occupied the 
house as his city residence from 1854 to the time of his death and it 
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Francis P. Blair, Silver Spring, Montgomery Blair, 
Falkland, Blair Family Politics, the Dred Scott 
Case. 
II. Crvin War WasHINGTON: 
Secesston, the Lincoln Cabinet, Lee Declines Army 
Command, Post Office Department, Patronage, Fort 
Sumter, Emanctpation Proclamation. 
III. Postan ReForms: 
Army Maal Service, Reduction of Postal Deficit, Free 
Delivery, Money Order System, Railway Postal 
Service. 
IV. THe Untversat Postar Union. 
V. Buatr, Tue Po.itician: 
The Republican Radicals, Opposition to Blair, Early’ s 
Raid, Resignation of Blair, Andrew Johnson, Blazr 
House. 
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The Cabinet soon learned that, despite his respect for the Blair 
_ family, Andrew Johnson was his own man. He was moderate, 
agoula Public Eabrary incorruptible. A famous visitor to America, Charles 
istory & Genealogy Depte of him in 1868: 
Blair Family I was very much surprised by the President’s face and manner. 
It is, in its way, one of the most remarkable faces I have ever seen. 
Not imaginative but very powerful in its firmness (or perhaps 
obstinacy), strength of will, and steadiness of purpose. There is 
a reticence in it, too, curiously at variance with that first un- 
fortunate speech of his. . . . 


President Johnson twice attempted to repay his debt to the Blairs. 
He requested that Frank Blair, Jr., be appointed, first as collector 
of customs at St. Louis, and then as Minister to Austria. Both 
times the Senate refused. 

The Blairs supported Johnson in his attempt to carry out a 
moderate program of reconstruction, but as the Radicals con- 
solidated their hold on the Republican Party, the family returned 
to the Democratic fold. In 1868 Frank Blair, Jr., became vice- 
presidential candidate on the Democratic ticket headed by Horatio 
Seymour that lost to Republicans Ulysses S$. Grant and Schuyler 
Colfax. He later served as a Democratic member of the Missouri 

‘ Legislature and as Senator from Missouri. Montgomery Blair 
rebuilt Falkland and once again became active in Maryland 
politics. He organized the movement that restored self-govern- 
ment to Maryland in 1865. Frank Blair, Jr., died in 1875 at the 
age of 54 and was followed a year later by his father. 

Montgomery Blair supported the Democrat, Samuel Tilden, 
for President against Rutherford B. Hayes in 1876. The voting 
returns of three States were disputed on grounds of fraud. Blair 
struggled for months to make a special electoral commission 
decide in favor of Tilden, but the vote went to Hayes. Blair was 
not easily reconciled. As editor of the Washington Globe, he 


Montgomery Blair 4I 
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CO Mealate Delween the walring oltates. s\rter some considerauon, 
Blair conferred with the President and received a signed card on 
which Lincoln had written: 


THE BLAIR FAMILY 
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Allow the bearer, F. P. Blair, Sr. to pass our lines, go soyth,, 
. Local History & Genealogy Dept. 


and return. 


Blair traveled to the South twice on that pass. 
Hampton Roads Conference of February 3, 1865, was a conse- 
quence of his two meetings with President Davis. Finally, on 
April 9, 1865, Lee surrendered to Grant at Appomattox and the 
long, bitter struggle between the States was ended. Postmaster 
General Dennison immedately took steps to restore postal service 
in the South. Five days after the war closed, President Lincoln 
was shot to death by John Wilkes Booth. 


Andrew Johnson 


Only members of the Cabinet and a handful of special guests were 
invited to watch the new President, Andrew Johnson, take the 
oath of office. Among the guests were Montgomery Blair and 
Frank Blair, Sr. Their presence caused a shiver of uneasiness in 
Radical ranks. 

Andrew Johnson had good reason to include the Blairs. They 
gave him aid at a time when he had few other friends in Wash- 
ington. Johnson arrived from Tennessee for Lincoln’s second 
inauguration weak and debilitated from an attack of typhoid 
fever. He asked to be excused from the inaugural ceremonies, 
but Lincoln wanted him present. Several people later testified 
that a friend gave him whisky so that he could stand the ceremony. 
Another story suggested that he drank wine from the Blair cellar. 
In any event, his inaugural speech was barely coherent and the 
Radicals afterward became fond of referring to him as “that 
drunken tailor.” 
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The unsuccessfulblair Family 


One hundred years ago, Montgomery Blair, Postmaster General 
in the Cabinet of Abraham Lincoln, dispatched a letter to each 
foreign government with which the United States had diplomatic 
relations. He suggested a meeting to ease the problems then 
plaguing international postal affairs. Blair’s letter instigated a 
conference at Paris in 1863. The Conference paved the way for 
the formation of the Universal Postal Union, one of the world’s 
oldest, largest, and most firmly established international 
organizations. 

Blair’s historic action represents only one of his impressive ac- 
complishments as Postmaster General. The reforms he instituted 
during his tenure from 1861 to 1864 had a lasting impact on the 
postal service. 

Blair’s service as Postmaster General was part of an exciting 
and extremely productive career. Born in Franklin County, Ky., 
on May 10, 1813, he was a member of a distinguished and colorful 
family whose influence in American politics spanned half a 
century. 


Francis Blair 


Montgomery was the oldest son of Francis Preston Blair, who was 
a fiery writer of editorials for a Kentucky journal called Argus of 
Western America before being summoned to Washington by 
Andrew Jackson to form a new party newspaper. 
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Parton, a biographer of Jackson, “. . . this little man, attired in 
frock coat and court plaster,” went directly to the President’s 


office, where an army officer looked at him with dismay andysaid, agoula Public Li 


> 


“Mr. Blair, we want stout hearts and sound heads here.’ 
Parton, a man familiar with the best American editors 
era, wrote of Francis Blair: 

If the country had been searched for the express purpose of 
selecting the man best fitted for the editorship of the proposed 
organ, no one could have been found whose history, opinions, 
antipathies, and cast of character so adapted him for the post as 
Francis P. Blair of Kentucky. 


John Rives, his friend, and later partner in the printing firm of 

Rives & Blair, described him as— 
about five feet, ro inches tall, and would be full six feet if his brain 
were on top of his head instead of being in a poll behind it... . 
He looks like a skeleton, lacks but little of being one, and weighed 
last spring when dressed in thick winter clothing 107 pounds, 
about 85 of which we suppose was bone, and the other 22 pounds 
made up of gristle, nerve, and brain . . . flesh he has none. 

His appearance notwithstanding, Francis Blair became a close 
confidant of Jackson, and a member of the famed “Kitchen Cabi- 
net.” His enterprises prospered. In addition to the party organ, 
The Globe, he published The Congressional Globe, the predecessor 
of the Congressional Record, and he and Rives were elected 
printers to Congress. 

In 1836, he bought the now famous house that bears his name. 
Across the street from the White House, it had been erected in 
1824 by Surgeon General Joseph Lovell. 

When Van Buren, the candidate of the Jacksonian Democrats, 
became president, Blair continued to publish both his papers. 
Politically wise and with ready access to every manner of infor- 
mation, he was acutely aware of every shift in the political 
daguerreotype. Although The Globe was abolished as the admin- 
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Dearest: 1 have just written my resignation of the office of P.M. 
General. When the Baltimore Convention passed a resolution re- 
questing the President to re-organize his Cabinet, I told him not 
br @2£Nd on any ceremony with me but to be frank and tell me 


Logaliistory & Genealogy Depts thought it advisable for him that I should quit. This 
Blair Family 


morning he wrote me saying that time had come, and accordingly 
my resignation has now been written and will be delivered when 
I go to the other end of the Avenue. He made me no explana- 
tion and I asked none. I suppose, however, that he thinks it will 
help to appease the Fremonters’ and Radicals, if I am dropped, 
and I think myself it will give them a temporary triumph to see 
me reduced to the ranks, which will operate well. Well, I am 
content, and I shall act just as I intended to act before resigning. . . . 

The President has, I think given himself and me too, an un- 
necessary mortification in this matter; but then I am not the best 
judge and I am sure he acts from the best motives. I do not 
think he will, if he succeeds, permit me to be the worse for it; 
but I am sure it is for the best all around. 


Blair’s resignation came as a shock to his many admirers in the 
postal service. Thousands of letters poured in, most of them 
echoing the words of Cleveland Postmaster E. Cowles, who wrote: 

The country loses the services of the most efficient Postmaster 
General it has ever had. 

The New York Times said in an editorial on September 26 

that it was— 
universally conceded that no one of his predecessors has surpassed 
him in the energy, ability and fidelity with which he has discharged 
the duties of his office . . . the policy pursued by President 
Lincoln has had no more firm defender than he. 

Blair continued in office until October 1, 1864, when his friend, 
William Dennison, who had been Governor of Ohio, took over as 
Postmaster General. He welcomed Dennison’s appointment and 
the indication that his postal policies would be carried forward. 
Blair continued to enjoy Lincoln’s confidence and remained po- 
litically active. 
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of vexation at so severe a loss is sufficient ground for so grave a 
step. Besides this, truth is generally the best vindication against 


slander. I propose continuing to be myself the judge as to ‘Pascagoula Public Libr 


a member of the Cabinet shall be dismissed. 


Resignation of Blair 


During the succeeding months, heavy pressure to discard the 
Postmaster General continued to be exerted on the President. In 
September, Lincoln met with Senator Zachariah Chandler of 
Michigan. Chandler said he could patch up the deep rifts in 
the party if the President would remove Blair. It is not known 
whether Lincoln committed himself. In the days that followed, 
however, Senator Wade and Henry Davis promised Chandler 
to support the party ticket. Salmon Chase also agreed to cam- 
paign for Lincoln, and John C. Fremont, another important 
presidential aspirant, removed his name from the race. On Sep- 
tember 23, President Lincoln wrote to Blair: 
My Dear Sir: You have generously said to me, more than once, 

that whenever your resignation could be a relief to me, it was at 

my disposal. The time has come. You very well know that this 

proceeds from no dissatisfaction of mine with you personally 

or officially. Your uniform kindness has been unsurpassed by that 

of any other friend, and while it is true that the war does not 

so greatly add to the difficulties of your department as to those of 

some others, it is yet much to say, as I most truly can, that in the 

three years and a half during which you have administered the 

General Post Office, I remember no single complaint against you 

in connection therewith. 


Yours, as ever, 
A. Lincoin. 
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Silver Spring 


Atay of Francis Blair’s acquisition of Silver Spring, the home 


Local History & Genealogy Dept-vontgomery County, Md., is synonymous with the 
Blair Family story of the founding of the city of Silver Spring, a populous com- 


munity in the Washington suburbs. 

The Blairs were avid horsemen. Piney Branch and Blair roads 
in today’s Montgomery County follow bridle paths the family cut 
through the woods in the roth century. On one ride, one of the 
Blairs was thrown. The horse galloped on into the woods, finally 
stopping in a small clearing. Nearby was a spring, gushing spar- 
kling white sand and mica into the bright sunlight. Francis Blair 
called it “Silver Spring.” He eventually acquired an estimated 
thousand acres of land on all sides of it. 

Blair built a rugged, three-story brick house on the land in 1844. 
The house had 20 rooms, 4 baths (an extraordinary number in 
those days) and 9 fireplaces with white marble mantels. Lincoln 
visited Silver Spring often. Ida M. Tarbell in her book, The Life 
of Abraham Lincoln, quotes a grandson of Francis P. Blair on a 
carefree Lincoln at Silver Spring: 

“During the Civil War, my grandfather ... lived at Silver 
Spring, north of Washington ...a magnificient place. . . 
Grandchildren gathered there frequently. . . . Mr. Lincoln drove 
out to our place quite frequently. We boys for hours at a time 
played “town ball” on the vast lawn and Mr. Lincoln would join 
ardently in the sport. I remember vividly how he ran with the 
children; how long were his strides and how far his coat tails stuck 
out behind; and how we tried to hit him with the ball as he ran 
the bases. He entered into the spirit as completely as did any of 
us and we invariably hailed his coming with delight.” 
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Montgomery Blair, as a young man, from the portrait by Thomas Sully. 


Montgomery Blair : Ruins of Montgomery Blair’s house burned by the Confederate soldiers. 

Montgomery Blair, with Jackson’s aid, was appointed to West and the almost successful raid on Washington. He criticized 
Point, where he graduated in 1835. After serving briefly in the Secretary of War Stanton and General Henry Halleck, Grant’s 
Seminole War in Florida, he resigned his Army commission and Chief of Staff, and was quoted as saying that “poltroons and cow- 


ards” manned the War Department. Shortly afterward, Stanton 
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as women, amused themselves dancing and drinking and, instead 
of pushing through Fort Stevens that afternoon when few, if any, 
soldiers were on guard, remained at Silver Spring until morning. 


The Sixth Massachusetts arrived the following day and Washinkascagoula Public L 
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mayor of St. Louis, and judge of the Court of Common Pleas. He 
also represented the interests of the controversial “Pathfinder,” 
ibeary Fremont. Although he preferred civil law and investiga- 


was saved. General Early burned my father’s house, IngeaksHistory & Genealegy Dept. cases, he was knowledgeable in the field of corporate 


Falkland, adjoining that of Silver Spring. It was a total loss, be- 
cause, although insured, it was not insured against the public 
enemy. 


According to Gist Blair, General Early said later in an interview: 


. some of my troops were very determined to destroy the 
house of Mr. Francis P. Blair and had actually removed some of 
the furniture, probably supposing it to belong to his son, a mem- 
ber of the Federal Cabinet. As soon as I came up, I immediately 
stopped the proceeding and compelled the men to return every 
article so far as I knew and placed a guard to protect it. The 
house of his son, Montgomery Blair, a member of the Cabinet, was 
subjected to a different rule for obvious reasons. 


Lincoln rode to Fort Stevens and watched the fighting from 
horseback. He kept edging to the front of the lines and had to 
be almost forcibly removed from his horse by the worried com- 
mandant and told to stay behind the fortifications. Even when 
prone, he kept popping up to peer into the distance and see what 
Was going on. 

After his defeat at Fort Stevens on July 12 by General Horatio 
Wright’s 6th Army, Early abandoned his plan to capture Wash- 
ington. Falkland was burned out, but Silver Spring suffered 
relatively little damage. Francis Blair was concerned mainly 
with the removal of papers consigned to him on the death of 
Andrew Jackson and removed from the house by the Confederates. 
The papers were returned to the Blairs some years later and are 
now in the Library of Congress. 

Montgomery Blair was convinced that bungling at the War 
Department made possible the burning of his Silver Spring home 
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Blair‘Family law and became counsel for several leading railroads... He learned 


Spanish in order to represent the natives of the Southwest. 

In 1836, Blair married Caroline Rebecca Buckner of Virginia. 
After her death in 1844, he married Mary Elizabeth Woodbury, 
daughter of Levi Woodbury, who at various times served as a 
Senator from New Hampshire, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Associate Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
The couple eventually had four children—three boys anda girl. 

Montgomery Blair was tall and gaunt with an aquiline nose and 
a broad, balding forehead. A man of considerable erudition, he 
was well versed in Greek, Roman, and European, as well as Ameri- 
can, history. Classical, biblical, and mythical allusions sprinkled 
his writing. Noah Brooks, the newspaperman closest to Lincoln, 
called him “the best read man in Lincoln’s Cabinet.” 

Blair was also blessed with a logical and ordered mind. His 
arguments before the courts, and his later speeches as Postmaster 
General and politician, were clear and cogent. At the same time, 
he was awkward and hesitant before an audience. His high- 
pitched voice seemed to irritate listeners. His handwriting was 
almost indecipherable. Friends often were forced to return his 
letters because they could not be read. 

Blair could be sympathetic, charming, and even courtly. But 
he was also irascible and easily angered. Noah Brooks once re- 
ferred to him as “the Stormy Petrel of the Lincoln Cabinet.” 

In 1852, at the age of 39, Blair left Missouri and came to Wash- 
ington to join his father. By that time, after considerable nudg- 
ing on the part of the new President, James K. Polk, the senior 
Blair had sold his interest in The Globe and retired to Silver 
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investments in washington, anda conunucd to Mae Dack ana Lordy 
to the city almost daily. 


do. I want to finish this job of putting down the rebellion, and 
restoring peace and prosperity to the country. But I would have 
the courage to refuse the office rather than to accept on such dis- 


Pascagoula Public Libraxyiul terms as really not to be President after I am elected. 
Falkland Local History & Genealogy Dept. 


Montgomery moved his family into Blair House and at the same 
time started building Falkland, a 21-room mansion on a hill over- 
looking Silver Spring. After Falkland was finished, the family 
continued to use the house on Pennsylvania Avenue as its town- 
house. 

Under the gracious and hospitable younger Mrs. Blair, Blair 
House continued to be a central social and political gathering 
place. In the twilight years preceding the Civil War, its lovely 
portals were shadowed by the powerful and famous—John C. 
Calhoun, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Jefferson Davis, John C. 
Breckenridge. 

The elder Blairs spent their winters in Washington with Mont- 
gomery’s family. After Francis Blair built an adjoining dwelling 
for his daughter Betsy and her husband, a cousin of Robert E. 
Lee, they stayed in Betsy’s home. 

Although he deferred to the senior Blair for counsel, Mont- 
gomery was an independent and strong-willed man, whose fiercely- 
held views seemed constantly to enmesh him in conflict. He was 
reckless of personal consequences when what appeared to him to 
be a question of principle was involved. 


Blair Family Politics 


The Blairs were free spirits in politics, but usually acted in concert. 
As Jacksonian Democrats they stood firm in their support of union 
of the States and the ultimate destruction of slave property. 


Blair Family, arly’s Raid 


The cleft in the Republican Party widened during the spring and 
early summer of 1864. Lincoln was ready to admit defeat in 
the coming November election. Then in July, Confederate 
General Jubal Early led his raiders down Virginia’s Shenandoah 
Valley and invaded Maryland. In his incursions through the 
State, he exacted ransoms of $10,000 from Hagerstown and 
$200,000 from Frederick. On the night of July 10, after a sharp 
skirmish with Union cavalry, he camped at Rockville. The fol- 
lowing day, he continued to march toward the Washington forti- 
fications. The only troops defending the city and nearby Fort 
Stevens were convalescents of the Army of the Potomac, a few 
Regulars, and a small militia of Government employees and 
citizens. Had Early attacked Fort Stevens immediately, he might 
have captured Washington. 

Early chose instead to let his troops drink and rest on Francis 
Blair’s estate at Silver Spring. On the night of the rith, he set 
up headquarters at Falkland, the home of the Postmaster General. 
Early’s second in command, John C. Breckinridge, a relative of 
the Blairs and once a frequent visitor at Silver Spring, used the 
home of the elder Blair. Drinking was not confined to Silver 
Spring water. Montgomery Blair’s son, Gist, gives a graphic 
account of why “Too Late” Early and his troops tarried at Silver 
Spring that night: 

No history of Silver Spring would be complete without mention 


of the famous barrel of bourbon whiskey which lay in the cellar, 
and when powder and shot could not save the Capitol at Washing- 
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Opposition to Blair Pascagoula Public Li 


Reconstruction seemed the bitterest issue of all. SenathogakhAhistory & Geneal 
Wade of Ohio joined Henry Davis in sponsoring a bill to put Re- Blair‘Family 
construction under the jurisdiction of Congress. Lincoln pocket- 
vetoed the bill, and issued a proclamation stating his reasons. 
Wade and Davis, in turn, vehemently attacked the President in 
the Wade-Davis Manifesto, which denounced Lincoln’s recon- 
struction policy and painted him as a would-be dictator. 

One of the Blair family’s most potent enemies, Secretary of the 
Treasury Salmon Chase, was known to have strong presidential 
ambitions. After a quarrel with the President over a political 
appointment, Chase carried out a longstanding threat and re- 
signed. To his amazement and chagrin, Lincoln accepted the 
resignation. Furious, he blamed the Blairs and claimed Lincoln 
was a tool for the Blair family. 

John Hay, the President’s secretary, knew Lincoln was nobody’s 
tool. He wrote: 

The Old Man sits here and wields like a backwoods Jupiter the 
bolts of war and the machinery of government with a hand es- 
pecially steady and equally firm. I do not know now whether 
the nation is worthy of him for another term. I know the people 
want him... . But the politicians are strong yet and he is not 
their “kind of cat.” 


Francis Blair, Sr., seated, with his two sons, Francis, Jr., and Montgomery. 


Francis, Sr., according to Montgomery’s son, Gist, owned “num- 
bers of slaves . . . but my father would never own a slave.” 

They were, however, “border States” people with an under- 
standing of both the North and the South. Moreover, party ties 
in the mid-rgth century were far more casually discarded than they 
are today. 


Hay recounts almost daily visits to the President by Radicals 
railing against the Postmaster General. One such visitor was 
Thaddeus Stevens, the militant Senator from Pennsylvania. 
Lincoln answered Stevens’ request to fire Blair in writing: 

Mr. Stevens, I am very sorry to be compelled to deny your re- 


quest to make such a promise. . . . I confess that I desire to be 
re-elected. God knows I do not want the labor and responsibility 
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States. As the lines between North and South sharpened, they 
joined in the organization of the Republican Party. 
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his commission. Congressional enemies of the Blair family sus- 
pected some kind of intrigue. They demanded to know whether 


Called “more nearly the founder of the Republican Parfyasgagoula Public Librany legally hold a seat in Congress while a major general 
any other man,” Francis Blair, Sr., was instrumental hhéecalghistory & Genealogy Dept. When Senator Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania 
about the nomination of John C. Fremont as the first Republican Blair Familyintroduced a resolution asking Lincoln to report on Frank Blair’s 


candidate for President in 1856. 


The Dred Scott Case 


Montgomery Blair participated in most of the sweeping constitu- 
tional cases argued before the Supreme Court in the years preced- 
ing the Civil War. He represented Dred Scott in the historic and 
fateful case which involved the constitutionality of the Missouri 
Compromise and the legal right of a Negro to become a citizen of 
the United States. 

Writing of the arguments before the Supreme Court, a Wash- 
ington correspondent described Blair as— 

a close logical reasoner, a man of diligent and careful research, and 
strong power of thought, but a very poor pleader. His manner 
is awkward, his gesticulation particularly painful, and his utterance 
slow and with the appearance of being obstructed. But his argu- 
ment would read well. 

Blair himself expected the Dred Scott decision. He had 
written to Van Buren earlier: “It seems to be the impression that 
the opinion of the Court will be adverse to my client and to the 
power of Congress over the territories.” He was correct. 

Chief Justice Roger B. Taney, speaking for the majority, ruled 
that Scott was not a citizen of Missouri and hence could not bring 
suit in a Federal court. (A Negro who was a descendant of slaves 
could never become a citizen of the national community, Taney 
declared. He might be a citizen of a particular State, but the State 


dual capacity, Lincoln obligingly forwarded a complete report 
of his agreements with the Blairs. The report failed to still 
the criticism and Frank Blair was hotly denounced in the House 
for his opposition to immediate emancipation. 

On February 27, 1864, Frank Blair lost his temper and de- 
livered an angry tirade on the House floor against the Radicals. 
The latter retorted with the demand that Lincoln dismiss Mont- 
gomery Blair to demonstrate that he was not in sympathy with 
the sentiments voiced by the Postmaster General’s brother. 

Montgomery Blair’s own tactlessness, blunt speech, and strong 
opinions had long since alienated many of his Cabinet colleagues. 
Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles, who sided with the Blairs, 
felt compelled to defend them in a letter to his son: 


The Blairs were all early emancipationists, though Southern 
men— 


he wrote. 


Frank took the bull by the horns in Missouri and Montgomery 
and his father here (Washington) and in Maryland. They broke 
the ice, they fought the battle for 10 years at least before those who 
now claim to be stronger emancipationists than the Blairs. Henry 
Davis was a Know-Nothing and opposing the Blairs only a short 
time ago. But Davis now claims to go further than the Blairs. 


During the first half of 1864, the war was going badly. In 
Virginia, Grant was losing thousands of men trying to take Rich- 
mond. Hospitals in Washington were bulging with the wounded 
and dying. The Treasury was empty and the price of gold was 
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tory. He attacked the “ultra” abolitionists, declared that recon- 
struction was the job of the Executive, not of a “radical” Con- 
gress, and that the non-slave-holding whites of the South should 
be propitiated. The speech created something of a sensation. It 
drew a storm of angry protests from Radicals all over the North 
and amassed a host of enemies for the Postmaster General. 

A few days later, Blair inquired of the President whether his 
brother, Frank, should stay in the Army or resign his generalcy 
to take his seat in Congress. Lincoln answered in writing on 
November 2, 1863: 


My Dear Sir: Some days ago I understood you to say that your 
brother, General Frank Blair, desired to be guided by my wishes 
as to whether he will occupy his seat in Congress or remain in the 
field. My wish then is compounded of what I believe will be 
best for the country, and it is, that he will come here, put his 
military commission in my hands, take his seat, go into caucus 
with our friends, abide the nominations, help elect the nominees, 
and thus aid to organize a House of Representatives, which will 
really support the government in the war. If the result shall be 
the election of himself as speaker, let him serve in that position. 
If not let him retake his commission and return to the army for 
the country. 

. He is young yet . . . . He is rising in military skill 
and usefulness. His recent appointment to the command of a 
corps by one so competent to judge as General Sherman proves 


this. . . . In that line he can serve both the country and himself 
more profitably than he could as a member of Congress upon the 
floor. 
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fore, was illegal. 

The decision helped to revive the Republican Party, which was 
languishing for lack of an issue. 

In 1859, Blair was asked to defend John Brown, the fanatic 
who attacked Harper’s Ferry in an attempt to make war on 
slavery. Unable to argue the case personally, he helped secure a 
fair trial for Brown by procuring counsel and helping prepare his 
defense. 

The Blairs went to the Republican Convention of 1860 hoping 
to nominate Edward Bates. When their candidate’s position be- 
came hopeless, they swung behind Lincoln. From that point to 
his death, their loyalty and devotion to Lincoln were unquestioned. 


The building occupied by the Post Office Department from 1841 to 1899. 
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BLAIR, THE POLITICIAN 


Pascagoula Public Library 
Local History & Genealogy Dept. 


as Spe the initial years of Lincoln’s Presidency the Blair family was a 
preponderant force in the administration. Both Montgomery 
Blair and his father were high among Lincoln’s advisers. Sec- 
retary of the Navy Gideon Welles wrote in his diary: 
On important questions, Blair is as potent with the President 
as either Seward or Chase, and sometimes I think is equal to both. 
With some egotism, Blair has great good sense, a better knowledge 


and estimate of military men than either or both the others, and 
I think is possessed of more solid, reliable administrative ability. 


William Howard Russell, Washington correspondent of the 
London Times, sent a dispatch on the weight carried by Lin- 
coln’s Postmaster General: 


Mr. Blair, the Postmaster General, is a person of much greater 
influence than his position would indicate. He has the reputation 
of being one of the most determined Representatives in the Min- 
istry. . . . He is a tall, lean man, with a hard, Scotch, practical- 
looking head . . . an anvil for ideas to be hammered on. His 

eyes are small and deeply set . . . and he speaks with caution, as 
though he weighed every word before. 


The Republican Radicals 


By 1862, the Republican Party had split into two major factions. 
The disposition of Southern territory and property at war’s end 
had already become a bitter issue. The Blairs led the conserva- 
tive faction which favored a gradual emancipation of slaves with 
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changes are necessary or desirable in the light of economic or 
technical developments. A special Congress of the Union can be 


CIVIL WAR WASHINGTON 


convened if requested by two-thirds of the member countripy sdagoula Public Library 
this way, international postal rules are kept abreast of SeaHRt ory & Genealogy Dept. 


circumstances. 

In the Annual Report of 1863, Postmaster General Blair con- 
cluded his remarks on the first Paris Conference with the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

I deem it proper . . . to make prominent the fact that the public 
owes the suggestion to invite this International Conference to the 
Honorable John A. Kasson, who represented our government in it 
with such zeal and ability as to command the thanks and warm 
approval of his associates. I do not doubt that important and 
lasting advantages are to flow from this Conference, due in a great 
degree to his assiduity, practical ability, and earnestness in the 
cause of progress. 


Kasson, in turn, referred to this tribute as an indication of the 
high sense of honor which governed Postmaster General Blair 
and added: 

This is the only instance known to me when a Cabinet member 
has acknowledged in a regular official report the credit due to a 


subordinate; and his tribute was rendered, also, after I had ceased 
to be a member of his department. 
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Blair Family 


When Abraham Lincoln was elected President in 1860, Washing- 
ton was a small city, with a population of about 100,000. The 
Washington monument was barely started. There were few 
public buildings of consequence, excepting the White House, the 
Treasury, the Smithsonian,.and the Post Office building. The 
Capitol’s dome was only half finished. Work on the dome and 
on the House and Senate wings was to proceed unabated during 
the war. 

The streets were largely unpaved. What paving there was con- 
sisted of an overlay of wooden blocks held together by tar. It 
remained perennially buckled by heat and rain. A stagnant creek 
lay in the center of the city. In bad weather the mud became 
almost impenetrable. On bright days, dust swirled high, obscur- 
ing the sun. A favorite Washington joke proclaimed that real 
estate costs were high because it was “for the most part all in the 
air.” 

The America of 1860 was a land of one-room schoolhouses, 
camp meetings, steam calliopes, and cornhusking bees; of the 
stagecoach, the Pony Express, the Comstock Lode, and “Pike’s 
Peak or Bust”; and of Brigham Young, P. T. Barnum, and Jenny 
Lind. Typecasting machines, steamboats, revolvers, the tele- 
graph, and anesthesia were new on the scene—items of novelty 
and wonder. 
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elected, seven southern otates votcd to secede 1fOM Ul Uiitit. 
Their withdrawal was based on Lincoln’s opposition to slavery, 
even though Lincoln was not yet committed to fight slavery in 
those places where it was already legal. 


Pascagou 


Unhappily, most of the changes dealt with the reduction ot 
rates, and lack of uniformity and complicated accounting pro- 


la Public Libyary continued. But the move to reform begun in Paris in 


tinued. 


aT - . 1863.¢on 
‘Whee ELSARE he oly, tL sncsien hae asker eaneenees Genealogy Dept. after the Conference, at Germany’s suggestion, the 
Twenty Millions,” asked for strong, antislavery measures, Linco n Blair Family Government of the Swiss Confederation invited the European 


replied: 

My paramount object in this struggle is to save the Union and 
is not either to save or destroy slavery. If I could save the Union 
without freeing any slave, I would do it: and if I could save it by 
freeing all the slaves, I would do it, and if I could save it by free- 
ing some and leaving others alone, I would also do that. What I 
do about slavery and the colored race, I do because I believe it helps 
to save the Union. 

In the muddled political atmosphere preceding the war and in 
the months after, many Northerners—including the Blairs— 
believed that colonization was the best solution to the problem of 
the American Negro. 

Montgomery Blair proposed “to provide homes in some coun- 
try and climate friendly to human life . . . where our free 
colored population might be established under our patronage and 
protection as a separate, free, and independent people.” A bill 
was passed and money was appropriated by Congress to send 
freed slaves to Africa, but the plans were never implemented. 


The Lincoln Cabinet 


Lincoln’s first days in office were chaotic. In picking a Cabinet, 
Lincoln showed the qualities of a pragmatic politician. He 
named, among others, William H. Seward, Edward Bates, Salmon 
P. Chase, and Simon Cameron, all former rivals for the Presidency. 
By selecting these men, he helped to cement the conflicting factions 
of the New Republican Party. 
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countries, the United States, and Egypt to send representatives to 
a new Postal Congress in Berne. Since Russia was unwilling to 
come until she had observed the effects of recent postal conven- 
uons, the meeting was postponed until 1874. 

The work of the first Postal Congress, which assembled at Berne 
on September 15, 1874, with a representation from 22 states, was 
revolutionary. The following principles were adopted: 

1. That a common postal territory, regulated by a single treaty, 
should be accepted internationally. 

2. That every country should guarantee to every other country 
the right of transit of mail by land or sea. 

3. That the burden of providing for the conveyance of mails 
should rest with the country of origin; that all intermediate serv- 
ices used by such country be paid for at fixed rates; and 

4. That each country should keep all of its postage collections, 
on both prepaid and unpaid correspondence, so as to sweep away 
the great mass of detailed international accounts. 


The treaty incorporating these principles, signed at Berne on 
October 9, 1874, founded what was first called the General Postal 
Union. Lands beyond Europe, with the exception of Asiatic 
Russia and Turkey, Egypt, and the United States, were not 
covered. 

In 1878, a second full Congress, held at Paris, revised the treaty 
to admit any country, state, or colony that would give assurance 
of carrying out the stipulations of the convention. The Union 
was then renamed the Universal Postal Union. 
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complex to be readily understood by postmasters, and many mis- 
takes and unfortunate delays arise from its complexity. I had 
little hope of remedying these evils except by a general congress 


of postal representatives, practically acquainted with their resRascagoula Public Libra hy 
tive systems, and predisposed to facilitate the internationg, §¢z]- Histor 


and commercial correspondence, by which national prosperity is so 
much affected. 

Accordingly, I opened a correspondence through the State De- 
partment. . . . Several replies have been received, all of which 
are favorable, and consent to the project. 

Among the subjects Blair listed for consideration by the Con- 
ference were a uniform standard weight; uniformity of rates to 
destination, by whatever route of transit; uniform conditions of 
prepayment; and the retention of postage by the nation collecting it. 

On May 11, 1863, as a direct consequence of Blair’s letter, dele- 
gates from Austria, Belgium, Costa Rica, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, the Hanseatic Cities, Holland, Italy, Portugal, Prussia, 
the Sandwich Islands, Spain, and Switzerland assembled in Paris. 
John A. Kasson, who represented the United States, estimated that 
the nations represented had a total population of over 400 million 
and sent nineteen-twentieths of the world’s correspondence. 

Monsieur E. Vandal, the Director General of the French Posts, 
was elected president of the Conference and gave the opening 
address. He stated that since the delegates were not empowered 
to settle matters that belonged in the domain of diplomacy, the 
Conference could not arrive at any binding agreements. It was 
planned to enunciate only general principles which might at a 
later time be made more definitive. Nevertheless, by the time 
deliberations were completed on June 8, the Conference had agreed 
on 31 articles. 

In the decade following the Conference, the United States, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Italy, among others, followed the 
articles of the Conference in new postal agreements. Under 
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Montgomery Blair’s office in Blair House. 


Selection of a Postmaster General proved difficult. Henry 
Winter Davis, an influential Marylander, was heavily touted for 
the office. But Montgomery Blair was also a Marylander, and 
the Blair family was the most potent political element in both 
Maryland and Missouri. Lincoln realized their support in these 
pivotal border States would be indispensable to him. Even be- 
fore he was elected, he had written Senator Lyman Trumbull of 
Illinois that Montgomery Blair would probably have a place in 
his Cabinet. On March 9g, 1861, 5 days after Lincoln assumed 
office, Montgomery Blair was named Postmaster General. 


Lee Declines Army Command 


In 1861, Virginia-born Robert E. Lee had been an officer in the 
Army of the United States for 30 years. Uncertain of Lee’s stand 
in the erupting Civil War, the President asked Francis P. Blair, 
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declined. 
Lincoln’s selection of the elder Blair was a logical one. Francis 
Blair was a slaveowner and a descendant of a promingnt Vir- 
“5 ; ‘ ‘ ‘ asca: 
ginia family. His daughter, Elizabeth, was married to a coust 
of Robert E. Lee, Samuel Phillips Lee. Blair was, m 
of the few persons Lincoln turned to for political advice in thoseBlair Family 
early days of his first administration. He was one of only three 
people who were shown Lincoln’s first inaugural address before 
it was given. 
The story of the Lee interview at Blair House became distorted 
over the years. In 1868, General Lee sent his own version of the 
meeting to Senator Reverdy Johnson of Maryland. He affirmed 
that he had talked with no one but Francis P. Blair— 
at his invitation and, as I understood, at the instance of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. After listening to his remarks, I declined the offer 
he made me, to take command of the Army that was to be brought 
into the field; stating, as candidly and courteously as I could, that, 
though opposed to secession and deprecating war, I could take no 
part in an invasion of the Southern States. I went directly from 
the interview with Mr. Blair to the office of General Scott, told 
him of the proposition that had been made to me, and my decision. 


Two days later, Lee resigned his commission in the Army of 


the United States. He was one of 284 officers of the U.S. Army : 
who joined the Confederate forces after November 1, 1860. 


Post Office Department 


The Department Montgomery Blair took over was archaic, in- 
efficient, and chronically riddled with troubles. Personnel were 
of doubtful loyalty. During the years preceding secession, con- 
gressional legislation had been turbulent and reckless. The Over- 
land Mail was an arrant extravagence. The secessionist States had 
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Of all Blair’s work as Postmaster General, none has had as wide 
and as lasting an impact on world communications as his efforts 
to bring uniformity to international mail. In 1862, the United 
States had separate bilateral postal agreements with each of eight 
foreign governments. Rates were arrived at via a complex formula 
which took account of (1) domestic rates in the United States; 
(2) “sea postage” for maritime transport; (3) the transit rate as- 
sessed by each country through which the article passed; and (4) 
domestic rates in the country of delivery. 

Sea postage and transit rates were based on the route and the 
nationality of the vessels carrying the mail. A letter sent to 
Austria might be 15, 30 or 42 cents per half ounce, depending on 
whether the vessel sailed directly to Bremen or Hamburg or 
traveled by way of England or France. Five routes were possible 
to Greece, Turkey, Egypt, or Hong Kong; four to Germany and 
Switzerland; and three to Denmark, Holland, Sweden, and Nor- 
way. Anarticle to Australia might travel by any one of six routes, 
with postage varying from 5 cents to $1.02 per half ounce. 

Adding to the confusion of rates and routes were variations in 
units of weight (ounce, gramme, zolloth, etc.), in the progression 
of rates and weights, and in maximum weights and thicknesses. 
Most onerous of all was the complicated accounting system needed 
to cover receipts, which ranged from an equal division among 
the countries involved, to almost every conceivable fractional 
division. 
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railway cars, and free delivery did not exist. There was no money 
order system and little uniformity in international mail pro- 


Pascagoula Public Library The system of registering letters had been pronounced 


Local History & Geneald Pepe. Blair’s predecessor, Postmaster General Joseph Holt. 
: ; € Department was running deeply into debt. The postal 
Blair Family de 


ficit in 1860 ran to about 4o percent of the estimated budget. 

The Post Office Department in Washington shared its building 
at 8th and E Streets NW. with the Commissary General. The 
building was poorly lit and badly equipped. The roof leaked, 
and rain had stained the walls and ruined the materials and 
records stacked on the top floor. 


Patronage 


Blair—like the President and other Cabinet members—was un- 
able to move immediately into the problems of his Department, 
because he was importuned and besieged at every turn by job- 
seekers. Washington had become Mecca for every politician, 
major and minor, from everywhere in the Nation. Gustavus 
Vasa Fox, Assistant Secretary of the Navy and a brother-in-law 
of Montgomery Blair’s wife, wrote in a letter home: 
Blair is nearly run to death with office seekers. They left him 
at 2 this morning and commenced at 8 this morning. 

Many stories have filtered down to us about Lincoln’s patronage 
problems. One well-known anecdote has Lincoln suggesting, 
during a bout with influenza, that all the job petitioners be brought 
to him. “I have something now I can give to each of them,” he 
said. Another tells of a day when he looked particularly har- 
assed and was asked, sympathetically, if there were bad news from 
Fort Sumter. “Oh, no,” Lincoln replied, “it’s the Post Office 
at Bald’insville.” (He was referring to the mythical hometown 
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coln discuss the Chicago post office appointment rather than 
foreign policy. 


On July 26, 1861, President Lincoln wrote a letter to hipasexzoula Public Librar 


Henry C. Whitney: 


I have troubles enough; when I last saw you, I was having little 
troubles; they filled my mind full; since then I have big troubles 
and they can do no more—what do you think has annoyed me 
more than any one thing?. . . . Now, I tell you; the fight over 
two post offices—one at our Bloomington (Illinois) and the other 
in Pennsylvania. That is the thing that is troubling me most. 


Fort Sumter 


The seekers of political balm and spoils were so persistent that 
Lincoln found it difficult to devote sufficient time to the formidable 
problems confronting him. In the forefront of these was the 
decision on whether to relieve Fort Sumter. Seward led a Cabinet 
majority in recommending that it be abandoned. Montgomery 
Blair, however, had long favored the provisioning of the fort and 
now threatened to resign if it were not reinforced. Lincoln finally 
ordered that supplies be carried to Charleston Harbor. Although 
they reached Sumter too late, public opinion was aroused, and 
Seward’s peace policy defeated. 

Blair was accused on many occasions of meddling with matters 
rightfully belonging to the War Office. John A. Kasson, First 
Assistant Postmaster General under Blair, and later a Member of 
the House of Representatives, defended him on this point: 

Mr. Blair, while holding himself aloof as far as possible from 
the factional dissentions (sic) in the Cabinet, was generally op- 
posed both to Seward and to Chase. Of course, he was much 
interested in the progress of the war, in which his brother, Frank 
Blair, was a prominent officer, but he did not interfere with ques- 
tions relating to the management of the Army. 
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postal service. When Dlair took olice, procedures for Me dis- 
tribution of mail carried by railway were in a state of pande- 
nium. Details were largely left to the whims of postmasters 
and-clerks. They were guided only by vague rules and these they 
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Blair Family A bag of letters would be stopped here and there, and handled 


and rehandled at what were called distributing post offices. Some- 
times a letter was shipped to a point beyond its destination and then 
returned again. The wayward and irregular pattern of distribu- 
tion often delayed delivery for days. 

To bring a halt to this situation, Blair introduced the concept 
of the railway post office—the railroad car in which mail is sorted 
and distributed en route. 

The first railway post office was established on an experimental 
basis in 1862 on the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad. The idea 
proved successful and, in February 1864, Blair ordered railway 
post office cars built for operation between New York, Cincinnati, 
and Cleveland. That same year a traveling post office was put 
in regular service on the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. The 
traveling post office was authorized by law in 1865 and soon became 
an essential cog in the mail delivery mechanism. 
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of communication influence the amount of correspondence more 
than any variations in a moderate tariff.” 
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spoke out against the move. Despite Northern jubilance, he 
regarded it as a breach of international law and, fearing a break 


Pascagoula Public Libraveyn the United States and England, thought the Confederates 
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Money Order System 


The exigencies of war made Blair aware of the need for a safe way 
for soldiers to send money. Soon afterward, he realized that the 
general public had equal need for a sound way to transmit money. 
His Annual Report of 1862 contained the following: 
Great efforts have been made to give security to the mails. New 
and improved locks have been put into service, a stricter surveil- 


lance has been exercised over the affairs and agents of this depart- 
ment; negligence has been punished and diligence rewarded . . . 


But the mails . . . continue to be subject to depredations . . . It is, 
in my opinion, very desirable, . . . that money should be as far 
as practicable excluded from the mails. With this view I 
recommend: 


1. The adoption of a money order system. 

2. A greatly increased rate upon registered letters, approximating 
the charges imposed by other parties engaged in the transport of 
such packages. 

3. That all letters known to contain money shall be charged with 
registry postage. 

Blair renewed his recommendations the following year. In 
May, 1864, Congress authorized the Postmaster General to es- 
tablish a uniform money order system at all post offices he deemed 
suitable. At the same time, by means of higher fees, mandatory 
return receipts, and rigid accountability from employees, Blair 
revived the faltering registration system. 
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Later, when the people west of the Blue Ridge voted to secede 
from Virginia and a bill was submitted for admission of a new 
State of West Virginia, Lincoln asked each member of the Cabinet 
to give a written opinion on the question. Blair opposed the ad- 
mission on the grounds that Virginia had not legally given consent 
to the secession, a consistent stand since he was opposed to secession 
in any form. Nonetheless, he was widely criticized and accused 
of being a “Democrat” and a “border” statesman. 


Emancipation Proclamation 


Finally, when Lincoln, in July of 1862, read to the Cabinet his 
proposed proclamation to free the slaves in the seceded territory 
on a certain date, Blair went further than most of the Cabinet in 
declaring the timing inappropriate. He was afraid of the effect 
the proclamation would have on the congressional elections. 
After the victory at Antietam, Lincoln decided the time was aus- 
picious, and on September 22 again read his proclamation to the 
Cabinet. At this point, Montgomery Blair asked permission to 
put forth his objections in writing, stating he was emancipationist 
in principle but “was afraid of the influence of the proclamation 
on the border States and on the Army.” The following day he 
wrote a note to Lincoln saying that as his objections were “only 
to the time of the act, he would not file them lest they should be 
subject to misconstruction.” His fears, however, were apparently 
well founded, for in the elections of 1862, the Republicans almost 
lost control of the House of Representatives. 
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were divided into five salary classifications. 
These and other reforms, as well as Blair’s administrative talents, 


goula Public Icbwaryisiderable financial savings. By 1863, Blair had reduced 


story & GenedlogPDepheit of $5,656,705 to a deficit of only $120,000. When 
Blair Family" resigned in 1864, the Department was largely self-sustaining 


Lincoln’s Cabinet 
From an original engraving now hanging in Blair House (left to right): 
1. Edwin Stanton, Secretary of Navy; 2. Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of Treas- 
ury; 3. President Lincoln; 4. Gideon Welles, Secretary of Navy; 5. (standing) 
Caleb B. Smith, Secretary of Interior; 6. (seated) William Seward, Secretary 
of State; 7. (standing) Montgomery Blair, Postmaster General; 8. (seated) 
Edward Bates, Attorney General. 


Except from Henry Winter Davis, who throughout his lifetime 
remained an implacable enemy, Montgomery’s appointment as 
Postmaster General brought little initial hostility. The Boston 
Courier summarized public opinion on the appointment in an edi- 
torial on March 8, 1861: 


Whatever difference of opinion may exist in his party as to his 
political tendencies or affinities, all who have made the acquaintance 
of Judge Blair will accord to him talents of the first order, pro- 
found learning as a jurist, the most energetic industry and perse- 
verance in whatever he undertakes, and a moral character entirely 
without reproach. 
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and well on its way to the 1865 surplus of $161,000. 


Free Delivery 


As early as 1825, Congress provided for delivery of letters by 
private carriers. Two cents were charged to the recipient. Later, 
newspapers were delivered at one-half cent each. The system, 
known as the “penny post,” operated only in large cities. Where 
the “penny post” was not in use, mail had to be picked up at the 
delivery window of the local post office. Picking up one’s mail 
could be a long and vexing chore. Queues of people often snaked 
out for long distances. In some areas, private carriers would, for 
a fee, transmit letters from tin boxes placed at strategic points on 
the streets. But, in the absence of locks or keys, the boxes were 
almost as often emptied by thieves as by the contractors. 

In his second Annual Report, Blair urged the abolishment of 
the “penny post” and the inauguration of a system of free delivery 
in cities. He recommended that postal employees carry letters 
to residence or business addresses, that receiving boxes be set up at 
strategic points, and that deliveries be made as often as the public 
convenience might demand. 

At Blair’s instigation a law providing for free delivery of city 
mail was passed. It went into operation in July of 1863 in 49 
large post offices. Four hundred ninety-nine carriers delivered 
the mail. Their total annual compensation is recorded as $330,680. 

Blair believed that good service and the convenience of the 
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sary post offices; he stringently enforced the prepayment of post- 
age; he did away with the fraudulent reuse of stamps with washed- 


POSTAL REFORMS 


out cancellations by promoting the use of a new indelibpagedgoula Public Library 
all cancellations. At the same time, he began ty, GeAY History & Genealogy Dept. 


with wood and steel canceling devices in an effort to climinate, 


cancellations by hand. When he left office, several canceling ma- 
chines were under construction. 

Blair successfully introduced other major changes. He with- 
drew the franking privilege from postmasters, a right that had 
been much abused. He made sure that mail contracts, up to then 
given out indiscriminately, were granted to the lowest bidders. 
In addition, he repeatedly attacked the extortionate rates de- 
manded by railroad contractors, and finally won reductions. 

In his 1862 Annual Report, Blair wrote: 

It is my purpose to adhere firmly to my determination to dis- 
place incompetency and indifference wherever found in official 
position under my control, without any discrimination in favor 
of appointments which I may myself have made under misin- 
formation of facts. The postal business must be conducted, if 
successful, upon the same principles which control the operations 
of the upright and sagacious man of business. The department 
should adhere to those officers who have administrative talents 
and are faithful to its interests; and should remove those who 
take no interest in the efficiency of its service. The number of its 
appointed officers and employes is so great, and dispersed over so 
large a territory, that the Postmaster General must always depend 
upon the cooperation of the public, and particularly of the official 
advisers of the department, in order to secure this result. 


In 1863, Congress acted on Blair’s suggestion to divide mail 
into three separate classes. A standard rate was also set by Con- 
gress for letter postage weighing up to one-half ounce. The pur- 
pose of this law was to establish a uniform rate of postage for 
letters, regardless of the distance transmitted. 
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lair Family As soon as the hordes of patronage seekers were more or less 


dissipated, Blair began to move vigorously toward a more efficient 
and effective postal organization. Almost immediately, he asked 
the Secretary of the Treasury for $500,000 to apply to overdue 
salaries. 

Blair addressed himself to the tricky question of post offices in 
the Confederate States. Although the secessionist States had been 
illegally obtaining supplies and equipment for some time in prepa- 
ration for the eventuality of war, it was not until May 186r that a 
Confederate Post Office Department was formally established 
under John H. Reagan of Tennessee. Mail service in the Southern 
States had broken down almost entirely by this time, but Post- 
master General Blair, on May 31, 1861, issued a formal order sus- 
pending postal service in the insurrectionary States. He had 
delayed, he wrote to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
because “the mails alone afforded the means of diffusing any 
correct information among the people of the South and disabusing 
their minds of the prevalent errors which the conspirators had 
availed themselves of.” 

Blair made his personnel take a loyalty oath which, even then, 
was not a popular institution. He describes his action in the 
Postmaster General’s Annual Report of 1861: 

Soon after the commencement of my term of office the country 
felt the shock of internecine arms. In view of the great crime at- 
tempted against the existence of the nation, it became the duty of 


this department in common with other departments of the gov- 
ernment, to put forth all its energies to prevent the consummation 
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ance of their duties. Whenever it was made apparent by their 
declarations or by their conduct that there was a practical repudia- 
tion of the obligation of this oath, I ordered a removal from the 
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the postage. The postage was collected from the person receiving 
the letter. Pressure was placed on the Postmaster General to 


office in one case and the deprivation of contract in the other. NBascagoula Public Iuibsianiyee stamps to officers, but Blair refused to discriminate 
only was it unsafe to intrust the transportation of the m@lqea] History & GenedlogyeDeptn and enlisted men. 


person who refused to recognize the sanctions of an oath, but to 
continue payment of public money to the enemies of the govern- 
ment and their allies, was to give direct aid and comfort to treason 
in arms. 

In another directive which created a good deal of controversy, 
Blair ordered 12 disloyal newspapers excluded from the mails. 
He defended his move in the same Annual Report: 

The freedom of the press is secured by high constitutional sanc- 
tion. But it is freedom and not license that is guaranteed. It is 
to be used only for lawful purposes. It cannot aim blows at the 
existence of the government, the Constitution, and the Union, and 
at the same time claim its protection. . . . While, therefore, this 
department neither enjoyed nor claimed the power to suppress 
such treasonable publications, but left them free to publish what 
they pleased, it could not be called upon to give them circulation. 
It could not and would not interfere with the freedom secured by 
law, but it could and did obstruct the dissemination of that license 
which was without the pale of the Constitution and law. 

Blair acted quickly to avoid the use of Federal stamps by the 
Southern States. He invalidated all existing stamps and issued 
a new series by August 15. He also appointed post office in- 
spectors to detect disloyal postmasters in the loyal States. 


Army Mail Service 


Blair next moved to meet the unprecedented demands on mail 
service caused by the Army. A small rural post office, manned 
only by a postmaster, or at most by a postmaster and one or two 
clerks, would suddenly find itself deluged by thousands of 
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Because postmen were exempt from military service, many 
men seemed to discover overnight that their lifetime ambition lay 
in carrying the mail. The humorist, Artemus Ward, paid a 
visit to his mythical home at “Bald’insville” and wrote a folksy 
letter to his readers: 

I hadn’t no sooner sot down on the piazzy of the tavoun 
than I saw sixteen solitary hossmen, ridin’ four abreast, wendin’ 
their way up the street. 

What’s them? Is it calvary? 

“That,” said the landlord, “is the stage. Sixteen ablebodied 
citizens has lately bought the stage line tween here and Scots- 
burg. That’s them. They’re stage drivers. Stage drivers is 
exempt.” 

I saw that each stage driver carried a letter in his left hand. 

“The mail is hevy today,” said the landlord. “Gin’rally they 
don’t have more’n half a dozen letters between ’m. Today they’ve 
got one apiece! Bile my lights and liver!” 

And the passengers? 

“There ain’t any, skacely, now-days,” said the landlord, “and 
what few there is, very much prefer to walk, the roads is so rough.” 


Bootleggers of mail between the Union and the rebellious 
States were not uncommon. One of the most notorious was 
Captain Absalom Grimes of Missouri. He would sneak across the 
dividing line between the States carrying letters in his carpetbag. 
Caught twice, he was sentenced to death both times. The first 
time he escaped by tunneling under his prison wall. The second 
time he was pardoned by Lincoln, who constantly exasperated 
Secretary of War Stanton by his habit of pardoning prisoners of 
war or violaters of military discipline. 
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Also See: 
1. Pocahontas & Her Descendants 
2. Pocahontas' Descendants 
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